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“Multum in Parvo.” 


We have observed in our last number an ex- 
tract from a work entitled “The Greatness of 
Little Things.” It is no wonder that in such 
a title a volume of meaning seems wrapped up. 
Another book might be written on “ The Little- 
ness of Great Things.” A few days before, the 
fullowing extract from the Youth’s Companion, 
entitled “ Troubled by Little Things,” had come 
to our notice: 


The Quaker spirit, at its best, is the spirit of 
truth, righteousness and all-embracing charity, but 
sometimes Quakers, like other people, make too 
much of little things, thereby becoming, what they 
loathe, formalists. The Church Standard tells two 
anecdotes illustrating this tendency. 

“Tn the days when Friends were accustomed to 
wear cocked hats turned up at the sides, one good 
Friend bought a hat of this description, without 
noticing that it was looped up with a button. He 
sat one day in meeting, when he noticed some looks 
of curious displeasure. Taking off his hat he saw 
the reason for the looks, and then rose and said, 
‘Friends, if religion consists in a button, I wouldn’t 
give a button for it.’ His sermon was at least un- 
derstood. 

“A somewhat similar story is told of an influen- 
tial Friend who, on his way to meeting was caught 
in a drenching rain, and borrowed a neighbor’s 
coat. He seated himself opposite to Jacob Lind- 
ley, who was so much disturbed by the glittering 
buttons that ‘his meeting did him no good.’ When 
the congregation rose to depart, he felt constrained 
to go up to the Friend who had so much troubled 
him and inquire why he had so grievously departed 
from the simplicity enjoined upon the members of 
their Society. 

“The good man looked down upon his garment 
and quietly replied, ‘I borrowed the coat because 
my own was wet; and indeed, Jacob, I did not no- 
tice what buttons were on it.’ Jacob shook his 
hand warmly, and said, ‘ Thou art a better Chris- 
tian than I am, and I will learn of thee.’ 

“Jacob was right. He had been paying too 
much attention to the ‘ mint, anise and cummin’ 

of Quaker_tradition.” 


While we have a sympathy with those two 
Friends whose spirit seemed to transcend the 
letter, we are not in haste to judge that those 
others who were disturbed by so obvious signs 
of a giving way to vanity—as when “straws 
show which way the wind blows”—were any 
more enslaved by the jot or tittle of the letter, 
or were less universal in their spirits, than the 
two who were unconscious of the marks which 
they bore. The evidence on the face of it, and 
in its unexplained stage, was enough to occa- 
sion the uneasiness—an uneasiness exercised 
over the letter because of the spirit which it 
might well be taken to express. 

Probably the smallest, that is the shortest, 
word in our language, is really the greatest 
word in most men’s hearts. It isa being “trou- 
bled by a little thing,” when one insists on the 
word “I” in some matters, rather than “ he,” 
or “ you,” or “they.” Is it any more a petty 
concern when a small word or a button repre- 
sents a\great principle—involves the gospel prin- 
ciple of humility, and simplicity of show? Was 
a button a petty thing when a little girl touched 
it and thereupon the foundations of the deep 
were broken up, and an entrance to New York 
harbor was cleared of its underlying obstructions 
by the finger of a child exploding, through an 
electric current, a mine beneath the rock-bed ? 
So a button might easily be but the beginning 
of a train of agencies to rend a church. A far- 
seeing eye might be grieved at it as the seed of a 
future disruption, while a short-sighted eye would 
get no deeper than to scorn it as a trifle, and its 
prophet as a pharisee of trifles. 

Not that the buttons in themselves do any- 
thing. Those who count beads and buttons and 
elements as in themselves medicated with grace, 
or inherently magical of ill-fate, are tinctured 
with superstition, and are subjects of the letter 
which killeth. But when little tokens spell a 
principle, when they are testimonies of Truth, 
it is large-hearted and broad-minded to cherish 
them, not for themselves, but for the pure Truth’s 
sake alone; and to grieve over other tokens as 
entering-wedges of vanity, of worldliness, of dis- 
memberment, of “ corruption that is in the world 
through lust.” 

The jot or the tittle which is accompanied in 
one’s mind by the enlightenment of the spirit 
for which it stands, may rightly be invested with 
all the magnitude of that spiritual principle. A 
button is large in proportion as it is spiritually 
transfigured. A pin is a pin; but when in the 
inner sanctuary of faithfulness eternity is seen 
to hang upon it, is it smallness of mind—is it 
not rather largeness of heart—that takes in the 


eternal significance? A pivot is a pivot. But 
there are pivotical moments upon which, for a 
single soul, the everlasting swings. 

And so we little know what things are little, 
except some things that are highly esteemed in 
the sight of men. These worldly-great will in 
the balance of the sanctuary be found exceed- 
ingly small. It is said to be vulgar to society 
to estimate persons by their personal appearance. 
Equally vulgar spiritually it is to estimate the 
outwardly large or grand things as great in 
comparison with a minute item representing an 
imperishable spiritual principle. One of the 
greatest lessons taught by the walls of Haver- 
ford on our first sight of the study-room, was 
this motto over the door, once placed there by 
Dr. Paul Swift: “ Minimum minimum est, sed 


fidelis esse in minimum magnum est.”—“A very 


little thing is very little, but to be faithful unto 
a very little is a great thing.” 

Tue First Step.— It is the first step that 
costs” the rest is only a slipping, slipping, drift- 
ing, drifting, until the awakening shock comes. 

The first time you do something you feel best 
to say nothing about at home—the first time 
you accept a glass of punch flavored, no matter 
how slightly, with spirits; the first time you 
allow yourself to be drawn into questionable 
amusements, you have taken that expensive first 
step. Why is it expensive ? 

Simply because you have “established a pre- 
cedent.” After once doing one of those things 
you will have, besides the former temptation, 
your own reputation in addition to combat. 
“ You did it the other evening” is the strongest 
argument that can be used against your scruple. 

The boys will say, “ You drank punch last 
week at John’s camp, now you must have a 
glass of beer with me. It is just as harmless.” 
Or a girl will plead, “ You let your mother think 
you were going to the church social with Ella 
when she took you to the park. You can do it 
again, and go to the theatre with me. The 
tickets are bought, and we shall feel hurt if you 
don’t come with us now.” 

When once you have taken the step, you have 
entangled yourself in a web. You struggle half- 
heartedly, and its meshes close about you one 
by one, until, tiny as they are, you realize that 
escape from them would be very difficult. 

The but one course is wise—break away al- 
together. Some of the meshes that bind you 
will still seem very delightful. You will wish 
you could slip away from some without giving 
up the others. It cannot be done. Right-about- 
face and go the other way. Why? Look about 
you.— Exchange. 





Nor long before his death, Richard Jordan 
repeatedly said: “My hope, my only hope for 
salvation, is in the mercy of God, through the 
merits of Jesus Christ.” 
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“A Quaker Experiment in Government,” 
Isaac Sharpless—A Notice. 
(Concluded from page 35. 

That statesmanship, we may say, in the re- 
vival of interest now attending it, has received 
during the last twenty years remarkable atten- 
tion from scholars on ‘both sides of the water. 
Its inevitable issue was democratic govern- 
ment, and as a result of it, and with emphasis, 
there is now hardly a first-class State in the 
world where, in government circles, there is not 
open or tacit recognition of free movement in 
the popular mind—recognition of this organic, 
self-demonstrating doctrine of popular sover- 
eignty, known here of all men, as opposed to the 
system of reigning families, classes, minorities, 
or on occasion, that of intervening States known 
in Penn’s day. The world can afford to smile, 
as it does, at the anachronism of the present 
German emperor, but France in form is repub- 
lican, and England is “an aristocratic republic 
with a permanent executive.” It is in the light 
of this immense growth of popular institutions 
since the days of William Penn that we have to 
regard this book of President Sharpless. It de- 
scribes a segment of the circle of this great 
movement. Back of and as part of it, we have 
the colonization of Plymouth in 1620; the great 
Suffolk Emmigration of 1630; these two, “with 
those of New Haven and Conn., making “ the 
New England Confederation of 1643 ;” 
the Rhode Island Plantation in 1636, and, ani- 
mated by the same spirit, that of the Calverts 
in Maryland in 1634. A unity of purpose per- 
vades them all. Their leaders were apostles of 
civil and religious liberty, and, as emigrations 
from Europe, ‘they were excl lusively religious; 
they were godly men seeking a heavenly coun- 
try, and strangers and pilgrims on the earth. 
Back of them still further was the Protest- 
ant Reformation. These several colonizations 
represent a spirit or temper born of select peo- 
ples,—sifted in Europe as wheat to achieve here 
a new civilization; a supreme and imperative 
public life wide as our empire ;—a transcendent 
nation best traced in pedigree through a long 
series of legal enactments in E ngland, Magna 
Charta and the Petition of Right, and ending 
here with the Declaration of Independence and 
our Constitution of 1787 with its later amend- 
ments. Their work here, and that of their sue- 
cessors has been, we may say, the development 
of a vast inheritance of ‘equitable laws and lib- 
erty ; av equality of civil rights among common- 
ers which Hallam describes somewhere as the 
most conspicuous character of the English con- 
stitution, the source of its permanence, its im- 
provement and its vigor. These things these 
pioneers were to reaffirm and enrich here, having 
learned them from luminous events and from 
historic men. The founders of these colonies, 
including the province of Pennsylvania espec- 
ially, we are to associate in these respects and 
in the same line with Hampden, Russell, John 
Pym, Sidney and John Milton ; we are to trace 
their work in a long genealogy back to the 
most ancient muniments of English freedom. 
Thus viewed, these infant colonies no longer ap- 
pear as sporadic settlements feeble and infantile 
however small in numbers and poor in estate 
but as heralds of a new order in the world ; and 
the movements themselves, not as independent 
steps unrelated to each other, with no back- 
ground of fact or event, but as the slow tendencies 
of centuries reaching a consummation ; 
sudden break in the 


not as a 
continuity of history, but 


as an efflorescence of forces as old as the hope | popular assemblies.” 
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of man. Our portrait, therefore, of William 
Penn, as described in President Sharpless’ book, 
must be held up with that of elder Brewster, 
John Robinson, William Bradford and Roger 
Williams, because suffering in the same cause, 
with the same attachments and protest against 
all forms of prelacy and prerogative, they left 
their English homes, as did Penn, to found a 
new pation in freedom of conscience, both in 
church and state. That they differed in degree 
in appreciation of these objects, and in their 
methods of foundation and establishment is 
simply to say they were human. Their con- 
ceptions were new conceptions, new interpreta- 
tions of liberty, civil and religious, and that 
they were so regarded in Europe, receives con- 
firmation in the contemporary declaration touch- 
ing them of the most gifted philosophic states- 
man in English history. 

Nothing more surely shows the marvellous 
political genius of Edmund Burke than his in- 
stant and complete judgment of the new order 
introduced into the world in 1776 by the birth 
of the American State, its strangeness and ab- 
solute newness in human affairs. He then said, 
“A great revolution has happened, a revolution 
made, not by chopping and changing of power 
in any of the existing States, but by the appear- 
ance of a new State, of a new species, in a new 
partof the globe. It has madeas great a change 
in all the relations and balancesand gravitations 
of power as the appearance of a new planet would 
in the system of the solar world.” We empha- 
size not so much the announcement of a new 
State as the character of that State; the new 
species of powers and forces liberated to the 
world in the establishment of our republic, and 
add, that as expressing the opinion of compe- 
tent European authorities at the time, Burke’s 
view is at one with them. 

The place of “A Quaker Experiment in Gov- 
ernment,” then, is to show the niche and work 
of William Penn in the introduction of a new 
species of state in the political order of the 
world, and the same holds true so far as it goes, 
of Brewster, Roger Williams and John Win- 
throp. Each aided in it according to his own 
light, but we place Penn highest of all; in the 
forefront of history, because the object of his 
legislation was the creation of the purest Chris- 
tian or spiritual type of national well-being yet 
found in the ordinances, constitutions and cus- 
toms, by the selection of which, as Lord Bacon 
says, “ those who found States may sow greatness 
to their posterity and succeszion.” 

The discussion of these traits or characteris- 
tics of national life, as conceived by Penn, make 
up the substance of this book, and for this rea- 
son alone may well be studied. Whether voic- 
ing the views of his people or himself in 1681 or 
1687, or again in 1676 in framing the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey, he was an iconoclast i in the 
great company of Sir Henry Vane and others; 
in advance of the political and ethical thought 
of his time. We believe that students of his- 
tory in Friends’ schools and colleges should be 
taken to see the Penn mss. in the library of the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania. Here are 
Penn’s fundamental Constitutions, or, as we 
would say, the original constitution of his colony. 
The author of this volume characterizes it as a 
remarkable constitution for the year 1681, “ an- 
ticipating, as it does, by two centuries, in some 
respects, the best ideas of the most advanced 
republics, and denying with a single exception 
nothing in our present American constitution 
relating to individual liberty and the right of 
They are great historical } 
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documents. And yet how little do Friends 
ever hear of them in school or college or home! 

They are like that old manuscript volume* of 
W m. Bradford’s formerly in the suburban palace 
of the Bishop of London ‘at Fulham , giving in hig 
own hand the detailed story of the Pilgrim 
Fathers from their earliest gathering from 
Scrooby to the year 1647; or like the venera. 
ble parchment originals of Magna Charta of 
1215, preserved to our own day in the British 
Museum, precious incalculably as tracing the 
history of liberty. The early Constitution itself 
in its divisions of legislative power and action is 
described in this chapter ; the popular Assembly, 
the more aristocratic or upper House and the 
Governor or his deputy. So too, we have here 
their changes and modifications in almost con- 
stant democratic development ; so also, the po- 
litical parties of the period ; that of proprietary 
interests and sympathies mostly i in Philadelphia 
led by James Logan; the party of country 
Friends and Germans headed by David Loyd; 
and a non-Quaker party with what seems a con. 
stant increase of numbers, advocates of a State 
church and a colony of the Crown. The play 
of these factions or their storm-centre is around 
the questions of proprietary rights, and the re- 
ligious tests of the civil life, yet tou. be noticed. 
After nearly thirty years of active fusion the 
young colony is crystallized, and a succeeding 
thirty years of tranquillity follows; a tranquillity 
so remarkable that its renown pervades Europe, 
and elicits the signal notice of Voltaire. Penn 
passes away in 1718 in the early years of this 
peaceful calm. The chapter is as clear as crys- 
tal itself, and is instructive to us as showing 
how in that as in preceding generations the new 
spirit, old however, as the first Christian settle- 
ments in Asia, shook light and impulse over 
Western Europe for another page in Christian 
civilization, the tidal wave breaking on our 
shore in the emigrations from it we have al- 
ready mentioned. 

It is interesting to notice, also, that during 
these years of calm, with the province in the 
hands of Friends for many decades, President 
Sharpless is of the opinion that the Quaker vote 
was Nrept solid by good politics on their own 
part, perhaps by the adoption, as he suggests, of 
the town-meeting system then in vogue in New 
England, and that “the State expressed the 
principles i in which they, in common with many 
German sects believed, and that they were 
loyal to the representatives of those principles.” 
He notes that the growth of popular government 
was constant. 

The chapter on religious liberty is largely oc- 
cupied with a description of the contest induced 
in the Pennsylvania Province by the position 
Friends have always held in regard to the ju- 
dicial oath—the confusion resulting therefrom, 
and the rest of the book, except the closing 
chapter, is but an expansion of the same sub- 
ject—the attitude of Friends touching war, and 
as a natural sequence, the relations of Friends 
to the Indians. The whole history of the pro- 
cess by which the right to consider an affir- 
mation as valid in legal evidence as an vath, is 
here given in detail, as also the controversy with 
reference to capital punishment consequent upon 
the views of Friends. The various political 
parties of the seventy-five years of Friends’ con- 


* The odaiual parchment folio of this volume, now 
in the Mass. State Library, was presented Fifth Mo. 
26th, 1897, to the Governor of Mass., by Ambassador 
Thos. F. Bayard, of Delaware, at the instance of the 
Lord Bishop of London, and by decree of the Episco- 
pal Consistorial Court of London. 
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trol are again developed and their connection 
with the Friends in power brought out. Ex- 
ceeding confusion and criticism of Friends in 
all these aspects of the colony has always ob- 
tained from want of a clear understanding of 
the exact terms under which Penn himself held 
his province under the Royal charter. That 
his province was in no way his own in legisla- 
tion, outright; that this legislation was at all 
times subject to the approval of the English 
government with the power of veto; that war, 
the oath, the affirmation, capital punishment 
and other civil processes rested in a final choice 
or determination of the English crown, seems to 
have been the weakness of the experiment orig- 
inally, and, at last, to have resulted from sheer 
pressure of arbitrary furce lodged in a foreign 
cabinet in the voluntary retirement in 1756 of 
Friends from power. 

The whole story is an instructive one, and 
instructive to Friends because it shows with 
living interest and emphasis the origin here 
amongst us of some of our own forms of disci- 
plinary church procedure, or their need and 
use; the history here of our own corporate re- 
ligious life. Our Queries from 1710 to 1756 
must have been of lively concern throughout 
the Yearly Meeting, and throughout these years 
as earlier also. No young Friend can read these 
pages without a better appreciation of our own 
torm of denominational faith, as developed under 
trial and suffering, into the practices, traditions 
and principles as we now have them. 

From that time to this, we may say, the cor- 
porate life of Friends, with a single exception, 
has been one of comparative ease in all particu- 
lars, especially those mentioned. Some of these 
Queries, notably the seventh, have been to the 
young and middle aged almost obsolete and 
void of meaning for many years. 

But with the idea of political imperialism now 
in the air; with the expansion of the American 
army and navy consequent upon the extension 
of our empire in foreign parts; with the policy 
of a fictitious “manifest destiny” rampant 
throughout the country, with the sinister possi- 
bilities already larger than a man’s hand of 
our developing democracy—these tempurarily 
obsolete forms and queries, our whole Discipline 
in fact and our religious order may awake to 
terrible reality. As a picture of Quaker life 
and contribution under the stress and strain of 
personal suffering; suffering for conscience and 
Truth’s sake unselfishly for generations yet to 
come, this book, as a host of others classic with 
us, but neglected or utterly unknown, may then 
have living truth to tell, and the nature and 
fulness and splendor of spiritual Quakerism be- 
come again fragrant with newness of life. The 
leaven of it, as President Sharpless says, is still 
working, and the world will yet come back to it. 

We think that maps, divisional and as a 
whole, of Penn’s Province should accompany 
the book, with more frequent illustrations of 
houses, places and portraits contemporary with 
the events described, and that the book itself 
should have proper place in Friends’ schools 
and families, and be read and thoroughly ex- 
plained. Henry N. Hoxte. 





Hannan, the wife of Jonathan Evans, who 
died in 1829, and was a valued minister of the 
gospel of Christ, said to her immediate family, 
not long before her death: “Keep low—keep 
humble, what a precious thing true humility 
is! O, how I have prayed for myself, that I 


—_— be kept little and humble; and for you 
also.” 


mother 
ing, and receiving no response to my knock had 
opened the door and walked in, when to my 
surprise, as it was early in the day, I found her 
fast asleep upon the couch. 
lifted the lamp from the table my eye caught 
my name upon a freshly written page, and be- 
fore I realized what I was doing I had read as 
follows from a letter addressed to her sister in 
California : 


I once enjoyed. Anne is a good woman and 
makes John a good wife, but, of course, her 
friends are not my friends, and she dreads com- 
pany at best, so that when I received a letter 
yesterday from our girlhood friend, Eliza Foster, 
telling me that she and her daughter were on 
their way from Kansas to Philadelphia, and 
would spend a day or so with me next week, I 
couldn’t summon the courage to tell Anne, and 
was so worried and anxious that I slept scarce- 
ly at all during the night. 


much I dread it. 


I might entertain her without troubling any 
Sb 5 . 
one else.” 


where between shame over my surreptitious act 
and this new revelation of myself, I passed a 
wretched hour. J 
sweet old woman, who, in the “still contented- 
ness of seventy years,” seemed the personifica- 
tion of — and cheerfulness, and I had 
come to 


the home over which she has presided so long, 
and I flattered myself that during that time she 
had received every attention which could have 
been given her by an own daughter. The heat- 
ing and lighting of her room, fresh linen and 
frequent sweepings had received my careful at- 
tention. 
assist in her sewing, and had taken pains to 
prepare her favorite dishes, all of which had 


was she; but it came to me now, with painful 
clearness, that in studying her comfort I had 
confined myself to her physical needs, and had 
given no thought to her social longings. 


Company for the Aged. 


I never would have believed myself capable 


of such a contemptible thing as reading a letter 
which I well knew was not intended for my eyes, 
and yet the lesson thus brought home to me was | 
so wholesome that I can almost be thankful for 
my momentary weakness. 









































I had gone to 


It os in this wise. 
rover’s room to get her lamp for clean- 


As I carefully 


“TI do so miss the freedom of hospitality that 


“Of course I must tell her soon, however 


“T do long to see Eliza, but, oh! how I wish 
Hastily withdrawing I went to my room, 


My husband’s mother was a 


ove her dearly. 
Five years before I had come as mistress to 


I had always held myself ready to 


been a real pleasure, so sweetly appreciative 


“Anne dreads company,” so her letter read. 

Was that true? Quickly I ran over the five 
years of my married life. It was a fact that 
few of my friends from a distance had visited 
me, but then I had few near relatives, and as to 
John’s friends—the freedom with which they 
came to the old homestead the first year ap- 
palled me. I tried not to complain, yet I en- 
dured rather than enjoyed their presence, and 
always gave a sigh of relief when they left. They 
must have felt it, for seldom did any of the 
relatives come now, and how mother must have 
missed their visits! Truly I had been remiss, 
and must in some way make amends, with which 
determination I resumed my work, promising 
myself that I would make mother’s coming an- 
nouncement as easy as possible for her, and give 
a hearty welcome to her guest. 


That afternoon, as I sat sewing, she told me 
with hesitation and evident reluctance of the 





letter received and the projected visit. Con- 
cealing my embarrassment as best I could, I 
expressed the pleasure which, after the lesson 
of the morning, [ really felt, and gradually drew 
her out in regard to this life-long friend who 
was about to visit her, and other companions of 
her earlier days. 
reminiscent mood I improved the opportunity, 
when she referred to the visits received in her 
early married life, to inquire if she had much 
company in those days, and if she enjoyed or 
found it a burden. 


As she easily fell into the 


“Yes,” she replied, “I had much company, 


especially in summer when the Slocum relatives 
from Philadelphia used to come here for their 
outings. 
Pittsburg, too, used to come sometimes six and 
eight at a time, and stay a week or more. How 
well I remember those days! Sometimes, I con- 
fess that I had some dread of their annual visits, 
for of course their coming added greatly to my 
work in the busiest season of the year, and I 
seldom had good help, but I enjoyed their visits 
after all, and as I look back I count them a real 
blessing in many ways. 
somewhat sluggish farm life, which was more 
monotonous than you can imagine in these days 
of wheels and near by villages. Their coming 
brought new trains of thought which lingered 
after they were gone, and aided, I am sure, in 
keeping me in mental health. Their presence 
gave me higher ambitions, too, and that without 
making me discontented with my lot as a farm- 
er’s wife, either, for they brought with them a 
sympathetic presence which enabled me to come 
into their life with its joys and sorrows, even as 
they came into mine, and I could readily see 
that while they had larger advantages than I, 
they also had their peculiar cares and tempta- 
tions for which I was free.” 


The Cary branch of the family from 


They stirred up our 


In response to my question as to whether she 


made very elaborate preparations for their com- 
ing, she replied : 


“No, I didn’t. I knew that they came here 


to get just what was wanting in their city home, 
and I made little attempt to change my bill of 
fare, or to assume, however remotely, the style 
to which they were accustomed, and I believe 
they enjoyed their visits the better for it. 


“Yes,” she dreamily continued, “I like to 


think of those days, with the summer company 
and the family gatherings. They brought much 
work, it is true, but they brought pleasant as- 
sociations which more than compensated for all 
weariness of flesh.” 


The next day I asked mother if there were 


any friends in the vicinity whom she would like 
to invite in to meet her expected guests at tea, 
and never will | forget the sudden brightness 
which illumined her face as she named several 
old people within visiting distance with whom 
she and her friend were children together. 


The following week was one of joyful antici- 
pation to her, as, with the eagerness of a child, 
she entered into the preparations for her “old 
folks’ party,” as she called it, and when the day 
arrived, and she, with her guest, welcomed the 
bent forms and wrinkled faces, and when I saw 
how delightfully they communed together of by- 
gone days, I wondered at my blindness in not 
having discovered sooner, and of my own ac- 
cord, the social needs that accompany old age, 
and I mentally resolved that mother’s first “ old 
folks’ party” beneath my roof should not be 
her last. Already I am looking forward to her 
birthday, three months distant, as an occasion 
upon which to repeat my happy experiment.— 
Adelia Cobb, in Christian Work. 
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XVII. 


In the spring of last year, a bird house of 


many round openings for the hoped-for ingress 
of martins, was made, and set upon a post 
twenty feet high at the top of the garden. In 
the near-by chicken yard are two Downing 
mulberry trees and several plum trees; and 
when the conveniently-chambered habitation 
appeared, so desirably placed, it was doubtless 
welcomed with glad acclaim by all local spar- 
rowdom as admirably adapted for their needs. 
And so it happened that very soon all the a- 
partments were seemingly in process of pre- 
emption by the saucy birds while as yet no mar- 
tin had, so far as observed, come upon the 
scene. 


As this undesired procedure could not, of 


course, be allowed to continue, and James (who 
came from old England, the historic home of the 
sparrows) affirmed that he knew just what need- 
ed to be done, permission was given him after a 
few days, to mount the long ladder placed 
against the post, and, having removed the sever- 
al nests that had been constructed by the in- 
trusive birds, to throw over the partitioned box 


an ample piece of burlap. After the lapse of 


about two weeks, during which the barred-out 
bundles of feathers, scolding the while, sought 
in vain to gain entrance to the enveloped box, 
came the first martins wheeling around. Then 
was the cover thrown off,—and the protracted 
contest for possession began. It is an exercise 
that will probably continue as long as the bird- 
box surmounts the post, but the martins—which 
reappeared this year in greater force than last 
—are now, and it is likely will continue to be, 
the occupants of most of the coveted apart- 
ments. * 

It is a pleasing sight to see the dark-coated 
birds ranged atop of their little house, or, sud- 
denly dashing away together in bold eerial 
flight, return to circle gracefully around the 
household centre, then, diverging to the wind- 
mill’s top, hold noisy council upon its extended 
blades. Now the home-bound sparrows know 
little of this wide careering life and delightsome 
liberty of the welkin, but, busied always near 
at hand, mount merely up from chicken yard 
or garden ground to the bird-box—seldom above 
it—then drop down again, or wing a tiny flight 
to mulberry tree or plum tree. Doubtless, how- 
ever, they rejoice and are as satisfied in their 
sphere as are the others. 

Yet these blithesome birds have their human 
enemies, as we know, and very many of them: 
“ Pesky English sparrows,” says my Farm 
Journal, in its current number, pilfering the 
wheat right along, after stealing the garden 
currants, and, as charged, the precious pie cher- 
ries! Appealing quite seriously to the Secretary 
of Agriculture for relief, the complainant makes 





*The following information in this connection is 
given in Dr. B. H. Warren’s Birds of Pennsylvania: 
“Since the advent of the prolific English sparrow, 
martins have abandoned many of their nesting-places 
in towns and cities. Dr.John R. Everhart, of West- 
chester, Pa., appreciating that his flock of chattering 
martins was rapidly diminishing before the advances 
of the sparrows, some few years ago erected in his yard 
a large pole with cross-pieces, from which were sus- 
pended, by brass wire chains, each about eighteen 
inches long, a number of boxes, in which the martins, 
also wrens and blue-birds, nest without any trouble 
from their common feathered enemy. The swaying 
motion of these pendent boxes appears to frighten the 
sparrows, as not one has ever been observed to alight on 
or enter them.” 







bold to inquire—“ Are you going to let this 
miserable business go on until we are all de- 
voured, without becoming aroused to the danger 
and loss that is being sustained by the country ? 


Tell us the best way to clear our farms of 


this predaceous bird, who, with all its faults, pos- 
sesses not a single virtue. . . One hundred mil- 
lion dollars a year would be far less than the 
country annually loses by the fearful rapacity 
of this naughty bird, to say nothing of the mis- 
chief they do in driving away our beautiful na- 
tive song birds, so useful and necessary to pro- 
tect our farms, gardens and forests from insect 
enemies. I speak with warmth, and I assure 
you I have reason to feel hot on this subject.” 
The economic side of the question certainly 
constitutes a grievous and fairly well-grounded 
charge, and does seem to roll up a fearful bal- 
ance as against the unconcerned feathered chat- 
terer. Willing to throw out any proper foil 
against so heavy a presentment, I noted with 
interest in a paper sent me from New England 


the other day, the following partial defence of 


this questionably- beneficial importation from 
the mother country. The item reads: “ The lit- 
tle feathered gamin for whom nobody has hith- 
erto seemed to have a good word, is now report- 
ed as doing excellent service in some towns [2. e. 
townships] of Maine by saving the pear trees 
from a destructive green worm, while at the 
same time keeping the peace with the native 
birds.” Inasmuch as it was but yesterday, I 
think, I read the information that the present 
year’s wheat crop of this country, will, it is cal- 
culated, greatly surpass the yield of any previous 
year, the loss of that kind on account of the 
sparrow may not really be so grievous as has 
been represented. 

There is another aspect of the sparrow subject 
tending to his favor, which needs to be taken 
into account, and it is based on the city and 
not the country side of the argument, and on its 
winter phase perhaps as much as that of the 
summer. I refer to the fact that is all our 
large cities are thousands of children (as well 
as many older in years) who are rarely favored 
with a glimpse of green fields and the vird life 
therearound, and to whom the tame and very 
domestic bird we are considering, so perfectly 
at home even in extensive, closely built-up areas, 
becomes a perennial diversion. Certainly it 
affords ready opportunity to point for them the 
beautiful parable of God’s care of the sparrows, 
as of all his creatures, and so, many a sash is 
lifted, and little hands throw out the crumbs 
upon the drifted snow. 

Nevertheless, the plaint of the agricultural 


the sparrows do “in driving away our beautiful 
native song birds, so useful and necessary to 
protect our farms, gardens and forests from in- 
sect enemies,” is one not to be lightly passed 
by. At the same time, it is not to be forgot- 
ten that the sparrow, while responsible more 
or less for the economic loss as hereinabove 
stated, probably represents an agency very 
subordinate to that which causes the wanton 
destruction of beautiful song birds, and others 
of fine plumage, at the behest of a heartless fash- 
ion. Very singularly, and even alarmingly, 
have the successive insect enemies of our fruits, 
cereals, and vegetables, and even of our forests, 
multiplied within a few years, so that sometimes 
in witnessing or getting report of their blasting 
and desolating work, the thought recurs to the 
words—whether of rehearsal or of prophecy— 


of the prophet Joel (Chapter 1, verse iv): “ That 


which the palmer-worm hath left hath the locust 







writer quoted above, concerning the mischief 


eaten; and that which the locust hath left hath 
the canker- worm eaten ; and that which the can. 
ker-worm hath left hath the caterpillar eaten,” 

A report made in 1886 from carefully gath- 
ered statistics of ornithologists, went to show 
that not less than five million song birds were 
annually required to fill the demand for the 
ornamentation of the hats of American women. 
It has been lately asserted that the slaughter 
has been greater during the last two years than 
ever before. By the frequenters of the play- 
house there has been a great outcry for some 
years past against the “theatre hats” worn by 
the women. Portions of the plumage of birds 
or their entire prepared bodies being largely 
made use of for the hats’ so-called ornamenta- 
tion. Not against the barbarity and bad taste 
of this fashion, but because the height of the 
head gear obstructs the view of the stage, has 
the outcry been made. 

At the recent graduation exercises of the State 
Normal School, at the neighboring town of 
Westchester, William P. Philips, son of the 
principal ofthe Institution, delivered a thought- 
ful address on “ American Idolatry,” specifying 
the worship of gold, political bossism, and 
(among women) the senseless following of fash- 
ion, as being three of the most exacting idols of 
our people. Of the last it was correctly con- 
cluded that, “ undue attention thereto is a species 
of idolatry fvolish in the extreme and often 
sorely lamentable in result.” Were a marked 
historical warning upon this score asked for, we 
need but turn to the third chapter of the pro- 
phet Isaiah to learn that by reason of the idola- 
try, by the daughters of Zion, of the vanities of 
fashion of that day (and they are given in much 
detail), “thy men shall fall by the sword, and 
thy mighty in the war. And her gates shall 
lament and mourn; and she being desolate 
shall sit upon the ground.” 

But how could national ruin and disgrace 
progress from such a cause—such a petty and 
logically unconnected one, as some may be ready 
to say? Naught likelier and easier. Mark the 
steps! Forgetfulness of God—idolatry of fash- 
ion—no use for prayer—devotion to balls and 
the sports of the amphitheatre—vain show and 
extravagance of living—political decadence— 
speculation, gambling, (fashionable extravagance 
must be paid for, “ by fair means or foul ”)—in- 
ordinate covetousness, including that of a hun- 
gering for a neighboring peoples’ possessions— 
general venality— war — sickness, pestilence, 
wounds, deaths, with consequent lamentation 
and mourning by reason of the prevalent deso- 
lations. Is the sad picture reflected to our own 
day and even to our own nation? 

Well, though I seem to have wandered some- 
what away from the sparrows and martins with 
which these notes were started, yet, looking up 
at the bird house and seeing on its roof-ridge 
the form of a pretty, purple bird of the second 
named species, its head held a little sideways 
but turned upward to the sun, its dark, irides- 
cent plumage shining as it were a burnished coat 
of mail, the hope is felt that neither he nor any 
of his tribe may be wantonly slain or captured, 
to subserve the ill purpose of shining resplend- 
ent on the hat of a woman of fashion. 

Josian W. Leeps. 





“ Ministers of the Gospel of Christ must be 
absolutely clean in their lives. The Holy Ghost 
is not going to put pure water into a dirty jar.” 





“Every man must humbly seek the glory of 
Jesus Christ alone.” 
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was Ptolemy, son of Lagus, and surnamed “So- 
ter” i. e. “Savior” of his country. During his 
reign of thirty-eight years from 323 B. c. to 285 
B. Cc. he did many cruel acts. One was the 
treacherous seizure of Jerusalem, whereby many 
of the Jews were carried off to Egypt. Of this 
act Josephus gives a graphic description in his 
“Antiquities of the Jews” book 12 ch.1. Of 
the next ruler, Ptolemy II., surnamed “ Phila- 
delphus ” (i. e.“ brotherly lover”), we hear of 


Egypt; Its History and Civilization. 


BY DAVID M. CHAMBERS, JR. 


reap the benefits and profits of future happiness 
in heaven, which would be far better than to 
survive, sharing the spoils of the enemy. 

The Arabs continued to be masters of Egypt 
until the year 1517, when the Arabians became 
subjects of the Turks, and the Arabian rule came 
to an end after a period of nearly nine hundred 
years. Since that time Egypt has been a tri- 
butary to Turkey, except during the three years 


(Concluded from page 46.) 


The new king of Judah gave to Necho II. the 
silver and gold belonging to the kingdom, but 
in order to do so he taxed his country, and gave 
as much to Necho as the commandment required. 
Thus we see how soon the two countries—Egy pt 


and Judah—came to be enemies, whereas a cen- 
tury before they were fast friends. The king of 
Babylon, Nebuchadnezzar, had taken all that 
belonged to Necho, from the Nile to the Euphra- 
tes, so that the land of Judah was not troubled 
any more by the king of Egypt. But the Jews 
had new foes, the Babylonians, in a war which 
ended with the fall of Jerusalem, 588 B.c. 
Necho II. died in 605 B. c., the year after 
Nebuchadnezzar ascended the throne of Baby- 
lon, and was succeeded by Psammeticus II. Of 
his reign we hear but little; after reigning for 


much good during his reign. He was a man of 
great learning, and set free many captives. Ac- 
cording to Josephus he dedicated many gifts to 
God, and it was during his reign of forty years 
that the Bible was translated into the Greek 
language, and put into the great Alexandrian 
Library. There were in all fifteen Ptolemies. 
The crowning heroine of the “ Ptolemaic 
Period” was Cleopatra “ the beauty of the Nile.” 
She was the daughter of Ptolemy XI. surnamed 
“Auletes,” and together with her brother, Pto- 
lemy XII., she ruled over Egypt. 


that Napoleon Bonaparte occupied it (1798- 
1801). In 1832 and 1839 the country would 
have been liberated by Mohammed Ali, the 
viceroy, but for the interference of the “ Eu- 
ropean Powers.” It was not, however, until 
the rule of Ismail (khedive 1863-1870) that the 
Suez Canal was constructed, and the nation was 
plunged into debt, by a system of internal im- 
provements, which the country could not meet. 
In 1876 (the French and English citizens, being 
the principal creditors), the governments of Eu- 
rope appointed commissioners to take charge of 
the Egyptian revenue. 






























fifteen years he died, and was succeeded by Va- 
phres (the Pharoah Hophra of Jeremiah xliv: 
30, and Ezekiel xxix: 3; xxx; xxxi; xxxii) 
in 590 B. c. His fate is predicted in Jeremiah 
xliv: 30, where the Lord would give him into 
the hand of his enemies, in the same manner 
that Zedekiah, king of Judah, was delivered 
into the hands of Nebuchadnezzar, king of Ba- 
bylon. An alliance was made by him with 
Zedekiah, king of Judah, and by his influence 
Zedekiah revolted against the king of Babylon. 
He came to his assistance when Jerusalem was 
besieged by Nebuchadnezzar for the third time, 
but was utterly defeated by the Babylonians, 
and thus the prediction told concerning him 
came to pass. After a reign of about nineteen 
years, Vaphres (Hophra) died in the year 571 
B.C. In the early part of his reign he had de- 
feated the Cyprians and Tyrians, and also laid 
siege to Sidon, capturing it in the end of the 
siege. After the second siege of Jerusalem, this 
king of Egypt opened the frontiers of his king- 
dom, and received the exiled Jews. 

Vaphres was succeeded in 570 B. c., by Amasis 
(Amosis, as Manetho states). During his reign 
alliances were made with the Greek tyrant, 
Polycrates of Samos. Foreign nationalities came 
over, and settled in Egypt, and in 568 B. c. the 
Babylonians made an invasion. In 526 B. c. 
he was succeeded by Psammeticus III., who 
reigned only one year, having been captured 
by the Persians under Cambyses, their king. It 
is related by some historians that Cambyses com- 
pelled Psammeticus III. to drink bull’s blood, 
which probably turned into poison, as it caused 
his death. He was the last of the Saite kings. 

The Persians held Egypt for about a period 
of two hundred years until the conquest of Alex- 
ander, king of Macedon, in the year 332 B. c. 
Once during that period of two hundred years, 
the Egyptians revolted, during the reign of 
Xerxes, king of Persia, but were conquered 
again the next year, 484 B.c., the last of the 
Pharaohs being Nectanebo. When Alexander | them the new religion of the prophet. Some 
conquered it, he removed the seat or capital | they won over, but others still clung to the Chris- 
of the empire to Alexandria, a city built and | tian faith, and no measures whatsoever, could 
named after himself. By thus doing it was made | induce them to leave, no, not even by the sword 
a province of Greece. After his death (323 B. | of the prophet himself. The Saracens believed 
Cc.) the dominions of the Grecian Empire fell, | that Mahomet is the prophet of God, and that 
first into the hands of thirty-two of his generals, | there is none of the prophets from Moses to 
bat afterwards only four retained the dominions, | Malachi equal to him. The most prominent 
the distributions of the empire being as fol-| feature of their religion was “ predestination” i. 
lows; Cassander had Macedon, Lysimachus had | e. that all things are decreed in the heaven (for 
Thrace, Seleucus taking Syria while Ptolemy | they believe in seven heavens) beforehand just 


had not been on the throne together very long 
before civil war broke out between them, and 
Ptolemy was forced to flee from Egypt. Julius 
Cesar, hearing of the war which existed be- 
between her and her brother, did not hesitate to 
take her side, thus becoming an enemy to Pto- 
lemy. The war lasted some months, ending 
with the defeat and drowning of her brother. 
Another of her brothers, Ptolemy XIII., was de- 
clared king to reign with Cleopatra. But after 
a reign of about five years, she assassinated him 
in the year 43 8. c. She was one of the most 
cruel and wicked women we read of in the pages 
of history. She, together with Mare Antony, 
the Roman soldier and friend of Julius Cesar, 
committed some of the most barbarous of acts. 
At last Octavius (afterwards Augustus Czesar) 
enraged because of his separation from his wife, 
Octavia, waged war with him. He, together 
with her fled to the tombs where, not wishing 
to survive capture, he committed suicide, at the 
intelligence of which Cesar fearing the death 
of Cleopatra by her own hand, tried to keep 
her from committing suicide. But she, not 
caring to fall into his hands, though she pro- 
baby knew she would be treated kindly, killed 
herself by placing an asp (a small hooded snake) 
on her bosom, which was concealed in a basket 
of figs. Alexandria began to decline about the 
year 30 B. c. (the year of Cleopatra’s death) 
but at the beginning of the present century 
commerce returned once more, and the old for- 
saken town revived, and this day a modern city 
stands by the ruins of the old city of Alexandria. 

In the first century of the Christian era the 
Christian religion was established in Egypt, and 
for about five hundred years and more, her peo- 
ple were firm believers of that faith. Clement 
of Alexandria was a noted Christian father of 
the second and former part of the third century. 
But in about the 640 a. p. the Saracens under 
Omar, one of the successors of Mahomet (or 
Mohammed) invaded Egypt and forced upon 


Because the khedive objected to foreign con- 
trol, England and France, had him deposed and 
put Tewfik, hisson,onthethrone. But he fared 
no better, in fact worse, for the Nationalists be- 
ing disgusted with his rule, rebelled under Arabi 
Bey, but the revolt being crushed by the Eng- 
lish troops, they gained permission of the Turkish 
government to occupy the country until the 
carrying out of certain reforms. The leader of 
the rebellion, Arabi Bey was finally overthrown 
and banished from Egypt. Everybody, of course, 
has read of how General Gordon, the great Eng- 
lish general had been appointed English gov- 
ernor of the Soudan and had been offered a 
large salary, but would accept only a small sum, 
how this position gave him an excellent oppor- 
tunity of fighting the slave trade, how he sailed 
up the Nile to Khartoum, from thence to A frica’s 
centre, how it was his delight to minister to their 
wants, how he resigned and went to England, 
because the khedive would not support his meas- 
ures, how in 1884 he was sent a second time to 
take command, how he was at length driven to 
Khartoum, being forced to cut off communica- 
tion with other countries, and how finally he 
was killed by the rebels and the city taken be- 
fore relief could come. This was in 1885. He 
was a sincere man, carrying his principles 
into every day life, and his name will always 
be remembered by a grateful people. On the 
seventh of First Month, 1892, Tewfik died and 
was succeeded by his son Abbas, who was only 
a mere lad of eighteen when he ascended the 
steps of khediveship, and the country is still 
under the control of the English government. 

We have now viewed the history of Egypt 
both past and present, and as to civilization we 
have found that they were the first to have any 
record of national history. The ruined temples 
which have stood for so long ages past will pro- 
bably stand for many ages to come, and remind 
us of the proverbial saying of King Solomon in 
the book of Ecclesiastes, “ There is no new thing 
under the sun” for “it hath been already of old 
time, which was before us.” That is true, and 
though the wonders of Egyptian art glare up 
before the eyes of the traveller as something 
apparently new to them, still we know that gen- 
erations who have long ago gone to their graves 
looked upon those very monuments, and statues 
of which there seems to be no end in number. 
Is it any wonder then that the famous general 
and ex-president, U.S. Grant, when on his trip 


XUM 


held Egypt. 
Of the first of this name we hear much. That 


what will happen in the future, and that if a 
person was to die bravely in battle, he would | way, “After Egypt there is nothing.” 


around the world having visited the grand works 
of Egyptian art, should remark, in his own quiet 
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ranks of the degraded and the criminal classes, 
with open arms. However vile or vicious “ his 
past may have been,” this poor child is one of 
those “ for whom Christ died ;” let us open or 


vironment of their love of adventure and ex- 
citement. Given the avenues and ambitions of 
the ‘republic,’ they become the ablest chiefs of 
police, lawyers, students and workers. Such 


hath brought up afar from the haunts of sin and 
crime, give heed to “ The cry of the children,” 
of these very children, as pure at birth as we were 
ourselves, but now how stained and wretched 


ease the way for him to find his Saviour. 

Religion is not obtruded upon you, and no 
effort to make proselytes is apparent, but the 
George family and their adult associates are 
evidently Christian men and women, and the 
Spirit of the Master is there as indicated by their 
lives and their attitude towards the young peo- 
ple. The affection of these young Citizens for 
their elders is marked and general; and you 
often see with surprise a courtliness toward one 
another as well as to the adults, and listen to a 
purity and choice of language not to have been 
anticipated from children of their antecedents. 

Little Charley ——— was sent from Syracuse 
nearly two years ago with the character from 
the police of that city of “an incorrigible,” 
“ predestined to a life of crime.” At the tender 
age of nine, he had been convicted three times of 
arson and twice of burglary, but the reform- 
ing, uplifting influences of his present associates 
and surroundings have made of him “a good 
boy,” beloved of all and active in the meetings 
of The Christian Endeavor Society of these 
young “Citizens,” assembled from the haunts of 
vice and crime to be transformed into worthy 
citizens indeed, of that greater Republic whose 
forgotten and outcast children they might have 
been supposed to be. 

It has, indeed, been noted as a remarkable 
change in these young lives, that the very boys 
who in New York city have been accustomed 
—and for cause—to be watching and dodging 
the police, are here to be observed in the Li- 
brary poring over books likely to acquaint them 
with the better administration of municipal 
law, so as properly to check evil doing and con- 
trol those disposed toit. The process by which 
Charlie was reformed and his feet set, let us 
hope permavently, upon that pathway “ which 
leadeth to eternal life,” illustrates very forci- 
bly the elevating methods and principles which 
are the foundation of “The Junior Republic’s” 
striking success in the transformation of bad 
lives into good ones, in cases in which the resi- 
dence of the subject is not very brief. For each 
child under twelve a guardian is appointed, and 
Charlie’s first guardian was a boy of eighteen, 
who had served a term of two years in a State 
prison for horse-stealing. His ideas of reform 
were based on the caution of Solomon, not to 
“spare the rod ;” and the rod fuiled in this case. 
Then a new guardian was found for Charlie in 
a boy of thirteen who had declared to “ Daddy 
George ” his opinion that “the boys don’t have 
anything to love and care for,’ and had sug- 
gested that each boy should have a cat as the 
focus of his affections. To him Charley was 
next consigned instead ofa cat, and he began the 
process of his reformation by taking him to his 
room. “Charley,” he said, “I love you. You 
have been a bad boy, but I want to make a 
man of you. We will pray for help,” and down 
on their knees they began their mutual obliga- 
tions. To this story, as thus related by Professor 
John R. Commons, of Syracuse University, he 
adds: “‘ He is to-day the best loved and hardest- 
working, chubby, red-headed urchin in the ‘ re- 
public.’ ” 

The Professor further says : “ the most hope- 
ful cases” of transformation under these in- 
fluences and this system of democratic self-gov- 
ernment, “ are the leaders of the gangs of toughs, 
the despair of the city police. Their crimes are 
more often the natural expression in their en- 


stituted of Professor Blackman, of Yale Uni- 
versity, Professors Jenks and Wheeler of Cor- 
nell University, Professor Commons of Syra 
cuse University, Frederic Almy, Secretary of 
the Charity Organization Society of Buffalo, 
and of two business men of recognized ability, 
F. W. Richardson and T. M. Osborne, of Au- 
burn, N. Y., all persons until that time uncon- 
nected “in any way with the management of 
the ‘republic,’ to examine carefully into the 
working of the plan, weigh all criticisms, and 
report at length to the board.” 
of their report bears explicit testimony to the 
remarkable success of Wm. R. George’s work, 
and the soundness of his plan. “ The committee 
found undoubted evidences, in spite of an ap- 
parent crudeness and lack of system, of strong, 


stituency of wealthy friends. 





boys have already taken high rank in schools 
and business outside the ‘ republic,’ and several 
of them are preparing for college courses.” 


A committee of seven was sometime ago con- 


The substance 


moral regeneration, of gradually inculcated re- 


spect for law, of wonderfully stimulated mental 
activity. 


To relate evidences of the first two 
would require too much space. In regard to 


the last, it is sufficient to say that at a regent’s 
examination this last winter at the Dryden High 
School, the two highest scholars were two citi- 


zens of the republic, with averages of eighty-five 
and five-sixths and ninety-four and two-thirds, 
respectively. The committee reported also to 
the trustees a plan for a more business-like and 


systematic management of the “ republic” as a 


permanent institution, for the work has been 


carried on through the winter as well as the 


summer for the past two years. This plan the 
trustees adopted, and are now endeavoring to 
carry out.” 

“The Junior Republic” is without debt and 
without endowment, but it has no active con- 
It is now in a 
situation in which modest contributions of a con- 


siderable number of people would be of very 


great importance to the continuation and the 
broadening of this noble work. Shall we, dear 
Friends, take part in it in the name of Him 
who said, “ Inasmuch as ye have done it unto 
one of the least of these, my brethren, ye have 
done it unto me?” Or shall we see with un- 
concern the grievous “hurt of the daughter of 
my people,” and pass regardless by, “on the 
other side,” as did the priest and the Levite? 

Money is needed to aid in the annual support 
of the Institution, which, in the nature of things, 
cannot be self-supporting. It is also needed in 
order to increase the accommodations for the 
children and their officers ; the present buildings 
for workshops, sleeping rooms and other pur- 
poses being but small and meagre. 

Five dollars ($5.00) a year is the contribution 
which makes any one a member of the George 
Junior Republic Association, to receive, “ from 
time to time, full reports of the condition of 
affairs of the ‘republic,’ and of the many inter- 
esting events that take place there,” with the 
right to participate in the annual election of 
trustees. 

Such sums as this, and much larger ones, will 
be received thankfully by the management and 
applied conscientiously for the elevation of these 
poor outcasts. May we, whom the Lord hath 
blessed “in basket and in store,” whom He hath 
endowed with happy surroundings and the tender 
care of loving and virtuous parents, whom He 






Sabbath-school at 9.30 a. m. 
a.m. No evening service. The Rev. Anna Mills, 
pastor. 








a. m. 
The public cordially invited, especially those with- 
out a church home. 


the Rev. Albert J. Brown, at 10.30 a. m, 
school at 9.15 a. m. 








and unlovely! and out of our abundance min- 
ister “ In his name” to their needs ! 


JAMES M. PRICE. 


te 


Items Concerning the Society. 


We find these among the “Sunday notices,” of 


the Jndianapolis News: 


Second Friends’ Church.—West Indianapolis.— 
Preaching at 10.30 


Third Friends’ Church—Sabbath-school at 9.30 
Preaching at 10.45 a.m. and 7.25 p. m. 


Seats free. 

First Friends’ Church—Services by the pastor, 
Sabbath 
at 6.30 p. m. 
cordially in- 


¥. P.8.¢, &. 
No other evening service. Public 
vited. 





A letter from a subscriber in New Orleans, 
Louisiana, states: “ For some time I read in the 
Journal, a paper published at Highlands, N. Y., 
of the doings of the Quakers in that vicinity. They 
had a ‘revival,’ they had the ‘church’ veintele 
they had ‘ prayer meeting, the ‘singing,’ was ap- 
proved of, and I believe the minister’s ‘ salary’ was 
spoken of. I did not understand the new style 
Quaker, and I determined to ask THE FRIEND. 
Thanks for the very full information given, much 
more than was expected. 

“T have always been inclined to the Society; 
its teachings are pure and simple, its government 
so well suited to all people; its theology so easily 
grasped and retained by the simplest mind, that it 
really grieved me to read what I have here stated. 

“T return sincere thanks for the kind attention 
received, and will pray that THE FRIEND and its 
teaching may gain new life in the land.” 


APPRECIATION OF THE CountTrRy.—It is a 
cheering sign to learn that there are evidences 
that the tide of population is now drifting toward 
the country. After the late war the tendency 
was away from the farm to the city. Labor 
gravitated toward the great centres of wealth. 
As the result, there has been terrible competition 
in trade and much overcrowding of populations 
in our cities. Besides, the young have been 
growing up with the idea that rural life is tame, 
hard, and unattractive, and that fame, enjoy- 
ment and fortune awaited them in some en- 
chanting metropolis, east or west. But it is 
now stated that city experience is not what it 
was fancied to be. Many are finding out their 
mistake; that a better living, more comfort for 
the laborer’s family, better health and more re- 
spectability and independence, with brighter 
prospects of substantial gains, are possible in 
the country. Ten years ago this idea would 
have been scouted, but now it appears to be 
gaining favor, and is having its effect upon 
thousands. When it becomes more general, it 
will be better both for the dwellers in the city 
and in the country. — Selected. 


“ PRAYER is the soul of christian worship, as 
it is the condition of all Christian life.” 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitep States.—The commission to arrange terms 
of peace with Spain has been appointed by the Presi- 
dent. They are: Secretary of State Day, of Ohio; 
Senator Davis, of Minnesota; Senator Frye, of Maine; 
Whitelaw Reid, of New York, and Associate Justice 
White, of the United States Supreme Court. 
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Both the Military Commissions to arrange for the 
evacuation of Cuba and Porto Rico, expected to sail 
from New York this week. 

The Board of Naval Experts has recommended a 
programme for naval construction that calls for fifteen 
sea-going fighting ships and a number of troop ships. 
This enlargement of the navy is made necessary by the 
acquisition of foreign territory. 

Since the customs house at Santiago has been in the 
hands of the United States military authorities $102,- 
093 has been collected. The expenses have been cut 
down from $40,000 per annum to $28,000, and “ that 


’ 


brands, $4.55 a $4.65; city mills, extra, $2.75 a $3.00; 
do., clear, $3.25 a $3.50; do., straight, $3.50 a $3.75 ; 
do., patent, $3.85 a $4.50. Rye FLour.— $2.80 per 
barrel for choice Pennsylvania. 

GRain.—No. 2 red wheat, 69} a 70c. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 34} a 344c. 
No. 2 white oats, clipped, 30c. 

Beer CaTrLe.— Extra, 5} a 54c.; good, 5 a 5kc.; me- 
dium, 43 a 4ic.; common, 4} a 44c. 

SHEEP AND LAmBs.—Extra, 4} a 5c.; good, 4} a 44c.; 
medium, 3} a 4c.; common, 24 a 34c.; lambs, 44 a 64c.; 
stock ewes, 44 a 44c. 

Hos. — Best Western, 6 a 64c.; selections, 6}c. ; 
other grades, 5§ a 6c. 

ForEIGN.—Premier Sagasta is quoted in a Madrid 
despatch as declaring that it was the Government’s in- 
tention to repress the discussion of war topics in the 
Cortes. 

Lieutenant General Correa, Spanish Minister of 
War, has informed the Queen Regent of the arrival of 
the transports Isla de Luzon and Vigo and the Mont- 
serrat at Corunna with troops returning from Cuba. 
Forty-two deaths occurred on the steamers during their 
passage. 

It is reported in Berlin that the Algemeine Deutch 
Credit Effecter Versicherungs Bank has failed, with 
liabilities of several millions and no assets. 

There are 318 female students at the universities of 
Germany this semester. 

A severe thunder storm swept the whole Jutland 
Peninsula on Eighth Month 23rd. Six persons were 
killed and thirty-nine farm buildings and thirteen 
houses burned. 

The Copenhagen correspondent of the Daily Mail 
asserts that he is in a position to confirm the statement 
he recently made that a compromise has been arrived 
at between England and Russia, in accordance with 
which Russia gets her way on the railway questions 
and England gets concessions in other directions. 

“ The relations between England and Russia,” the 
correspondent says, “ are very satisfactory, the Russian 
concessions fully meeting English wishes.” 

A profound sensation has been made all over Europe 
by the Czar of Russia. He has sent a note to all the 
foreign diplomats at St. Petersburg inviting the Powers 
to take part in an international conference, looking to 
a reduction of the excessive armaments now crushing 
all nations, as a means of thus ensuring real and last- 
ing peace. 

The prospects of a famine in Russia are said to be 
most grave. 

There were 2300 deaths from the plague in the Bom- 
bay Presidency, India, last week. 

Japanese newspapers received in Seattle, on the 26th 
of last month, say Japan wants to buy the Ladrone Is- 
lands for their fish resources. About eight years ago, 
it is stated, the Spanish Government offered to sell the 
islands to Japan, but their purchase was opposed by 
Count Inouye. 

From 1896 to 1897 the value of exports in silk (the 
most important Japanese export article) has increased 
almost 100 per cent. Cotton yarns, second in import- 

ance, show an increase of 240 per cent., tea 20 per cent., 
country 4,573,263,487 cigars, 4,476,786,770 cigarettes ) coal over 25 per cent., matches 14 per cent., straw 40 
and 309,818,659 pounds of chewing and smoking tobac- | per cent., habutai 22 per cent., and copper 6 per 
co. It is estimated by the Tobacco Journal that the out- | cent. 
put for the current fiscal year will be even larger than Melbourne, which consisted of 13 huts, and was 
this, keeping pace with the rapid increase in the culti- | known as Beargrass, at the time of Queen Victoria’s 
vation of tobacco in this country. accession, is now classed as the seventh city of the Brit- 

Orange —— of the Pacific Coast this season | ish Empire, coming in after London, Liverpool Glas- 
has been the greatest in California’s history. gow, Manchester, Birmingham and Calcutta. 

There were 429 deaths reported in this city last The Haytien Government has refused to permit the 
week, which is 42 more than the previous week and 17 | establishment of a United States Weather Bureau Sta- 
less than the corresponding week of 1897. Of the | tion there. 
whole number, 213 were males and 216 females; 94 According to a cable despatch from Kingston, “ Ja- 
died of cholera infantum; 52 of consumption ; 36 of | maica is preparing a plebiscite to the British Parlia- 
marasmus ; 26 of heart disease ; 21 of pneumonia ; 17 of | ment requesting permission to endeavor to arrange for 
inanition ; 17 of apoplexy; 13 of old age; 13 of inflam- | annexation to the United States.” 
mation of the brain ; 11 of inflammation of the stomach Tue WorLpb-AT-LARGE—The annual estimate of the 
and bowels; 11 from casualties ; 11 of convulsions ; 9 | world’s harvest made by the Minister of Agriculture, 
of typhoid fever ; 8 of cancer, and 8 of diphtheria. Hungary, states that the shortage in corn will probably 

Markets, &e. — U. S. 2’s, 98 a 100; 4’s reg., 111 a| be from 13,800,000 to 15,100,000 metrical centners. Im- 
112; coupon, 1114 a 1123 ; new 4’s, 127 a 128; 5’s, 112 | porting countries will need from 115,300,000 to 123,- 
a 113; 3’s, 105 a 1053 ; currency 6's, 102 a 103. 600,000 more than their own output. Export countries 

CoTTon was in light request but steady on a basis of | will be able to send from 101,500,000 to 108,500,000. 
6c. for middling uplands. The stores from last year being 9,800,000 centners, the 

Frep.— Winter bran in bulk at $13.50 a $14.00, and | final deficit will be from 5,000,000 to 6,000,000 cent- 
spring, in sacks, at $13.00 a $13.50 per ton. ners. The exports are estimated: From the United 

FLour.—Winter super., $2.15 a $2.40; do., extras, | States, 50,000,000 centners ; from Russia, from 25,000,- 
$2.75 a $3.00; Pennsylvania roller, clear, $3.25 a $3.40 ; | 000 to 28,000,000 ; from Argentina, 9,500,000 to 10,- 
do. do., straight, $3.50 a $3.70; Western winter, clear, | 000,000; from Roumania, 7,000,000 to 9,000,000; from 
$3.25 a $3.40; do., straight, $5.50 a $3.70; do., patent, | Hungary, 7,000,000 to 8,000,000; from India, 6,000,000 
$3.75 a $4.00; spring, clear, $3.25 a $3.60; do., straight, | to 7,500,000. England’s shortage is 52,000,000 centners; 
$4.10 a $4.30; do., patent, $4.35 a $4.50; do., favorite | Austria’s, 14,000,000, and Germany’s, 13,000,000. 


Of the earth’s surface, 1,500,000 acres are devoted to 
tobacco culture. 


RECEIPTS. 
Unless otherwise specified, two dollars have been re- 
ceived from each person, paying for vol, 72. 

Richard T. Osborn and for Edmund L. Post, N, Y,: 
Elizabeth K. Hutchinson, Phila.; Henry R. Wood- 
ward per H. B. Leeds, Agent; Amy J. Brooks, N. J.; 
Albertus L. Hoyle, N. J.; Parvin Masters, Phila; 
Anna Horst, Pa.; Paschall Worth, Pa.; Clinton E, 
Hampton, Kans., per Alva J. Smith, Agent; Hannah 
F. Smedley, Pa.; Lloyd Balderston and for Geor 
Balderston, Md.; L. O. Stanley, Agent, Ind., $10, for 
Joel W. Hodson, Mary M. Frazier, Mary A. Osborn, 
William C. Stanley and Minerva T. Stanley; William 
P. Churchill, Nova Scotia; J. Albin Thorp, Pa.; C, 
G. Ogden, Pa.; Elizabeth B. Alger, R. I.; Sarah G, 
Yarnall, Phila., and for Rachel W. Healy, Ore.; Wil- 
liam Stanton, Agent, O., $12, for William Hoyle, John 
Bundy, Charles Livezey, Barclay Smith, Samuel C. 
Smith and A. Plummer; Ellis Smedley and for Mary 
S. Ward, Pa.; George L. Smedley, Phila.; James 
Davis, Pa.; John S. Kirk, Pa. ; Mary E. Ogden, Pa.; 
Joshua Brantingham, Agent, O., $8, for Cyrus Bran- 
tingham, Hannah P. Oliphant, William D. Oliphant 
and Dillwyn Stratton; Dr. William C. Stokes for 
Mary E. Branson, Phila.; George Blackburn, Agent, 
O., for Annie Hutton; Dallas Reeve, N. J.; Abram 
Stratton, Phila. 


gas” Remittances received after Third-day noon will not 
appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 

Westtown Boarpinc Scuoo..—The next term 
will commence on Third-day, Ninth Month 6th. Ap- 
plication for admisson of pupils should be made to 

Witiiam F, WickersuaM, Principal, 
Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


















































in time can be materially reduced.” 

A regular steamship service to Cuba and Porto Rico 
is to be established by the Government. 

More names were added to the pension rolls last 
year than at any time from 1869 to 1880, and the total 
now amounts to 1,040,356 names. No action has yet 
been taken on the applications filed on behalf of those 
killed or wounded in the Spanish war. 

Joshua L. Baily, of the National Relief Commission, 
who made a thorough investigation of conditions pre- 
vailing at Camp Meade, says in his report that some 
of those charged with the administration of army af- 
fairs are beginning to see the results of their own negli- 
gence, “too late, however, to be of any service to the 
hundreds whose lives have been sacrificed with prodi- 
gality, not as casualties of war, but at the hands of offi- 
cial incapacity and neglect.” 

Dr. M. 8. French, Secretary of the National Relief 
Commission, who has just returned from Camp Wikoff, 
at Montauk Point, describes the deplorable state of af- 
fairs which exists there among the soldiers. 

Similar reports come from every other encampment 
of our soldiers, excepting that at Jacksonville, Fla., 
where competent and faithful service appears to be 
rendered. 

At a conference at Manila on the 24th ult. between 
the insurgents and the Americans the former declared 
that they were willing to co-operate with the Ameri- 
cans and surrender their arms if assured that the islands 
would remain either an American or a British colony. 
The natives assert that the religious orders are insti- 
gating opposition to American supremacy. 

The Captain General of the Philippines and Captain 
General Blanco have been ordered to act in accord 
with the Americans, but if the Americans should prove 
unable to make the insurgents respect the armistice 
then the instructions were to repel by arms any attack 
upon the Spaniards. 

At recent elections in Georgia the Counties of Sum- 
ter, Randolph and Newton, have all gone dry for the 
first time. No Prohibition County has been lost this 
year, which is very encouraging. 

A few cases of supposed yellow fever have appeared 
at Fort Worth, Texas, and Franklin, Louisiana, on the 
25th ult. 

The Thingvalla Line steamer Norge, at New York, 
from Stettin, ran down and sank the French fishing 
schooner La Couquette, on the 27th ult., off the New- 
foundland Banks. The captain and eight men of the 
échooner were saved, but sixteen were drowned. 

During the year there were manufactured in this 













































FRIENDS’ SELEcT ScHoo1 will re-open Ninth Month 
19th. The Superintendent will be in attendance at the 
school during the two weeks preceding the opening 
from ten until one o'clock. 

J. Henry Bart vert, Superintendent. 






Westtown BoarpinG ScHooL.—Applications for 
the admission of pupils to the school, and letters in 
regard to instruction and discipline should be ad- 
dressed to WiLuIAM F. WickEersHAM, Principal. 

Payments on account of board and tuition, and 
communications in regard to business should be for- 
warded to Epwarp G. SMEDLEY, Superintendent. 

Address, Westtown P. O., Chester Co., Pa. 





































A correspondent concerned for means of inculcating 
Friends’ views in a mixed community in Ramona, 
California (a new place), desires books and tracts suit- 
able for a circulating library for that purpose. Any 
who are concerned to send some of their spare books 
and literature of that nature to the care of Joseph 
Hall, Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch Street, Philadel- 
phia, may have confidence that they will be forwarded 
to their proper destination. 















Receipts for Fund in aid of the Dukhobortsi, 

J. J. $5; W. T. O., $5; J. W. 0. $5; G. F. 
and T. P., $50; “ Y,” $15; S. W. P., $5; A Friend, 
Delhi, Ohio, $5; B. F. L., $5; W. P. T., $5; P. L.,, 
$5; A. V. E., $5; A. C., California, $10; W. A. R,, 
per American Friend, $45; C. L. H., $25; E. B. G, 
$10; M. H. G., $10; M. R. H., $5; S. B, $8; J.S. K., 
2; H. P. R., $100; S. R. B., $100; 8. T. H., $3; M. 
R. R., $25; L. C. H., N. York, $5; H. B. E., $5; A. 
H.C, $5;'S8. S. C., $5; H. F.C, $5; B. F. L,, $5; 
D.C. L.,, $1. 

A card from John Bellows to Jonathan E. Rhoads, 
dated sixteenth of Eighth Month, states that Wilson 
Sturge was to leave England for Cyprus on the seven- 
teenth. Also that eleven hundred of the Dukhobortsi 
would sail from Batoum for Cyprus on the seventeenth. 

WiLuiAM Evans, Treasurer, 
252 S. Front Street, Philad’a. 




























Drep, at her home at Colora, Md., the tenth of 
Fifth Month, 1898, Exizanetu Cansy, formerly of 
Philad’a, aged seventy-seven years and seven months. 
She was a valued member of New Garden Monthly 
Meeting and of Colora Preparative and Particular 
Meeting of Friends. 










of 


WILLIAM H. PILE'S SONS, PRINTERS, 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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